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DO WE ADVISE SURGERY TOO OFTEN ? 


Read before the Greater New York Osteopathic Society, Nov. 18, 1904, 
S. A. Extis, D. O., Boston, Mass. 


There should be no question as to whether the experienced osteopath 
advises surgery too often. In the early days of osteopathy its practitioners 
went boldly and firmly on record as being opposed to the use of the surgeon’s 
knife as a curative agent. This radical stand was modified later by the admis- 
sion that in rare and isolated cases surgery should be resorted to, those cases 
being ones in which some part of the body was so malignantly diseased as to 
endanger other parts. Recently, however, we find that some osteopaths have 
become so impressed with the surgical idea that the tendency is to seek 
surgical aid as soon as a case becomes difficult. 

In my opinion the results obtained in cases where surgery is indicated 
would alone justify the osteopathic theory and its practice. We all recognize 
the progress that has been made in modern surgery, and stand ready to give 
the surgical profession due credit for some splendid work. But if conditions 
in New York are as we find them in Boston, it is high time not only for the 
public but for the profession as well, both osteopathic and medical, to take 
a more conservative view of the situation. My experience has been in a 
locality dominated by a powerful medical institution and one in which surgery 
lias flourished without restraint. This may account in part for the number 
of eases of this class which has come to my notice. 

In considering my subject, [ felt that perhaps my first duty was to find out 
from some authentic source what real promise of relief surgical work offered 
in various conditions where surgery has been the unquestioned method in the 
past. A conelusion along this line could be based only upon an investigation 
where the best skill and methods were used and where operations were con- 
cueted under the most favorable cireumstances. 

I have found that when it came to an actual detailing of cases, the per- 
centage of permanent cures after operations were surprisingly small. This 
seemed to be due not so much to lack of skill or thoroughness as to the bad 
after effects of tremendous nervous shock, coupled with trouble locally from 
sear tissue, impaired circulation, and divided nervous structures. Without 
going into too much details, the result of my experience in practice and in this 
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particular investigation has been disappointting. I find that in the operation 
for appendicitis, which is regarded as more or less simple for a major oper- 
ation, the deaths are much too numerous and the actual relief from pain and 
discomfort only comes permanently in less than one-half the cases. Otlier 
abdominal and pelvie operations showed even a less degree of success. Oper- 
ations on the perineum and rectum, while perhaps showing a lower percent 
ct deaths, at the same time were not, as a rule, entirely successful. 

I am going to pass over certain well-beaten ground. We have all undoubt- 
edly had more or less experience and success in treating the more common 
surgical conditions, such as varicose veins, varicocele, floating cartilages, and 
appendicitis. In this latter condition IT have had the good fortune to have 
the advice of some of your own men in New York, Drs. E. B. Underwood and 
Geo. Helmer, on two different cases, both of which were eventually relieved. 

In the large majority of cases of appendicitis the initial condition is con- 
ceded to be a localized congestion. This we find lodged in a region most 
accessible to osteopathic methods, and why these cases have ever been regarded 
as without the field of osteopathy I am ata loss to say. Only in extreme cases 
do we find suppuration and weakening of the intestinal walls and even in this 
situation I still believe that there is more than an even chance for osteopathic 
work. And by the way I have been interested to note in how few cases a 
patient has died from appendicitis before an operation was attempted at all. 

However, my object in preparing this paper was to consider conditions 
which seemed to me to be more or less unusual in osteopathic work and which 
invaded even further the recognized field of surgery. Along this line we 
might mention fistule and fissures, which have commonly been regarded as 
surgical conditions, I have found in my own work and in the experience of 
other osteopaths to be amenable to osteopathic treatment. The patient is 
usually encouraged to think that the surgical procedure in these cases is a 
simple one but any one versed in the anatomy of that part of the body must 
realize that any operation there is more or less serious. 

Considering the osteopathic pathology of a condition of this nature, we 
find the blood supply from the superior hemorrhoidal sluggish and inactive, 
and the venous drain of the part interfered with by the indurated tissue. The 
direct nervous connections come mainly from the pelvie plexus of the sym- 
pathetic, with numerous connections with the sacral and lower lumbar nerves. 
This anatomical problem should not seem so difficult to the osteopath, as all 
the essential points for relief are more or less accessible. 

The case that I shall cite as typical is that of a boy of fourteen with marked 
tubercular tendency and a condition of fistula that had existed for five years. 
The external opening discharged almost constantly and the tissue about the 
part was very firm and sensitive. On examination, I found the coceyx deflected 
laterally to the left and very tender. This was readily adjusted in perhaps 
a half dozen treatments and within a fortnight the fistula ceased to discharge. 
It has now been nearly two years since any recurrence of the original trouble 
and the boy seems to be entirely cured. Treatment was also given for the 
general tubercular tendency with very satisfactory results. 

This perhaps is not an unusual experience with those who practice but I 
merely state the case here to indicate that a successful issue may be looked 
for in conditions of this kind. The patient’s general condition when he came 
to me led me to believe that the result of a surgical operation would have been 
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very doubtful. Several other similar cases that have come to my notice have 
been caused by various lesions, only one other by an abnormal position of the 
coceyx. One in particular that I recall was cured by an adjustment of the 
second lumbar vertebra. This was quite out of position posteriorly and very 
tender. This took a much longer time but the result was quite as satisfactory. 

Only one ease of this kind have I felt called upon to refuse. The man had 
a very bad tubercular history and seemed too weak to take the treatment that 
would have been necessary. 


Along this line of work, and still having very little connection with it as 
iegards cause, was a case that may be of interest—a man thirty-five years of 
age with a tubercular abscess of the prostate gland. He had already undergone 
one operation which had left his heart very much weakened and he had also 
suffered greatly from nervous shock. The abscess did not discharge externally 
except perhaps once a month, but there was a continual discharge within. 
Only one local treatment was given, this being at the time of examination. 
Some attention was paid to the blood supply anteriorly but the real osteopathic 
cause seemed to lie in a slipped innominate, noticeable particularly at the 
pubic articulation. Relief was almost immediate but several months were nec- 
essary to cure the condition and allay the various symptoms. The patient has 
no wbeen well for some time. The direct cause of the trouble was probably an 
impingement on one of the prostatic branches of the pelvic plexus though 
there were also indications of interference with the. blood supply from the 
internal iliac. 


Conditions of this character frequently do not seem the most promising for 


the osteopath, but I am a great believer in the theory that osteopathy will 
largely replace surgical work in the near future along this particular line at 
least. 

A procedure that has been frequently urged in Boston of late is the entire 
removal of the coceyx for various conditions of the perineum and coecygeal 
region. I have had oceasion to examine a number of these patients and so far 
as I can determine, there was little to be hoped for, after operation. One 
case that comes to my mind had been prepared for the operation and the 
appointment with the surgeon already made. On examination I found the 
coecyx deflected posteriorly to a marked degree, also the congestion which 
one would expect to accompany such a state of affairs. The sacro-coecygeal 
joint was very swollen and sensitive, but as nearly as I could determine 
showed no signs of a degenerative process. While the condition seemed 
serious at first, it vielded quite readily to treatment, although it was two 
months before I attempted to adjust the coeeyx. The patient had been 
assured by the physician who had first examined her that the joint was tuber- 
cular and that the only possibility of relief lay in entire excision of the coceyx. 
The joint may have been tubereular—that I am not prepared to give an 
opinion on—but it was cured anyhow and the patient has been well for more 
than two years. She suffered originally from a thickened condition of the 
arteries and a consequent weakness of the heart which I fear would have 
caused a fatal termination in case of an operation. 


A question which has been frequently discussed and agitated in the profes- 
sion is whether ordinary tumors of large growth can be removed. While I 
am not prepared at the present time to give a positive opinion in the matter 
T am at the same time convinced of the efficacy of osteopathy in checking the 
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growth of tumors as well as changing their relative positions, much to the 
benefit of the patient. As a type of the latter procedure I will cite briefly 
the case of a woman, aged forty-five years, who for twenty years had not 
experienced one whole day of good health and comfort, as the result of a 
large incarcerated pelvic tumor. The growth had involved a number of the 
structures of the upper pelvis and had crowded practically all the organs of 
the lower part out of their norma! positions. Upon examination I found the at- 
tachment of the tumor to be so situated that the growth might be moved several 
inches and lifted free of the pelvic rim. This I did at each succeeding treat- 
ment and after a few weeks I found that its permanent position was much 
higher in the abdomen. 

This procedure naturally gave great relief at once to the compressed 
crgans, and along with the adjustment of the lesion at the second lumbar and 
also one at the tenth rib has left the patient very comfortable and compara- 
tively well. Meanwhile, during a period of treatment of two years the 
growth has been reduced to at Jeast one-half its original size. The surgical 
prognosis in this case was particularly hopeless. A w weak heart by inheritance 
had become further weakened by the years of sickness and exhaustion, so 
much so that even surgical advice was most guarded and offered little encour- 
agement. 

These examples may seem more or less disconnected but I would like to 
present one more ease that I regarded as rather unusual. The patient was 
a woman whose condition had ‘started with a pouch which formed in the 
oesophagus at the level of the clavicle. Later, adhesions formed and finally 
the lumen of the passage was entirely closed. Surgery was recommended 
at once but the patient refused to consider it and in order to keep alive resorted 
to a procedure which was not only very painful but particularly exhausting 
—that of passing an instrument through the closed portion of the oesophagus 
on an average of once a week. For sev ‘eral years this was kept up, the patient 
living of course on the most restricted liquid dict. She was assured by her 
physician that eventually she would starve to death. 

On examination, the arterial blood supply to the part through the inferior 
thyroid and deeply from the subelavian was found to be practically shut off. 
This I decided originally to be due to the relative positions of the clavicle 
and first rib, but the tissues about the part had become so indurated that this 
itself caused the condition to persist. The treatment here gave relief within 
a fortnight but did not seem to bring about the desired permanent result. 
On the first examination I had discovered a pronounced rotation of the sixth 
cervical vertebra but as there seemed to be no tenderness at the part I decided 
that the position of the clavicle and rib was responsible for the trouble. An 
adjustment of these failing, I went to work on the spinal lesion and eventually 
corrected it. Immediately a marked improvement began. The lesion at the 
sixth cervical undoubtedly affected the condition through the sympathetic 
connections with the pneumogastric. The return to the normal condition of 
the oesophagus has been slow but steady. I saw the patient last spring over 
a year after the last treatment, when she assured me she was well. 

I have no doubt that many cases cach year are sent by osteopaths to surgeons 
in this country, who have not had the benefit of the best and most intelligent 
osteopathic methods. 

I recall in the earlier days of my practice a number of cases where I confess 
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that I was more weak-kneed than the patients themselves. At times when it 
seemed to me that an operation was the only way out of the difficulty, the 
patients would insist upon continuing osteopathic treatment and were event- 
ually cured. The time is rapidly approaching, as the various practices 
throughout the country become more permanent, when we will be called upon 
as the last authority before a decision is made in regard to an operation. 

It seems to me that our best preparation in situations of this sort is the 
most thorough knowledge possible of our own methods and the confidence 
which such knowledge is bound to carry with it. In comparatively few 
cases is the condition of the patient too serious to allow a test of osteopathy. 

1 have come to the conclusion that after all the whole philosophy and spirit 
of surgery is essentially un-osteopathic. We hear so much in these days of 
the possibilities of the osteopathic surgeon and what wonders can be expected 
from his work. Some of our recognized schools hold the course in major 
surgery out as a particular advantage to the prospective student. In my 
opinion this whole idea is misguided and in the main wrong. To what greater 
advantage might the time devoted along this line be given to the greater 
essentials of an osteopathic education—Anatomy, Physiology, and Osteopathje 
Principles. Let us by all means live up, if possible, to our reputation as 
Anatomists and Physiologists. We so often repeat in our own theory of cure 
that within the body itself are found all the necessary elements to keep one 
in perfect health. This being true, we cannot hope to combat diseased condi- 
tions as successfully when a part of the wonderful machine has been entirely 
removed or so mutilated by the surgeon’s knife that it cannot perform its 
nermal function. 

I have no desire to disparage the wonderful effectiveness of surgery when 
it becomes really necessary, and we all recall cases where it seemed the only 
proper method of treatment. Even in this field the results of thorough, care- 
fully applied osteopathic work are to my mind so much more wonderful than 
anything the surgeon can produce that I find myself wondering why surgery 
should really have made any deep impression on the mind of a man imbued 
with the osteopathie idea. 

T am convineed that we shall soon see the day when the osteopathic oper- 
ation will be the method of procedure in a large class of cases now considered 
surgical. Perhaps the time will come when our own men will give anestheties 
for this particular work. Jlowever, at the present time I am a firm believer 
in the idea that we tread on dangerous ground when we seatter our energies 
over too broad a field, and that osteopathy in its purity and in the simplicity 
of its own theory is, after all, entirely sufficient in the ordinary practice. 


OSTEOPATHY AND ITS LEGAL RECOGNITION.* 
C. W. Proctor, A. M., Ph. D., D. O., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Every practitioner of osteopathy is frequently asked, What is osteopathy ? 
When and where did it originate? Wherein does it differ from other systems 
of healing? It is the purpose of this article to answer briefly and yet clearly 
these and ether inquiries so often made. 


*This paper appeared in the JourNAL for January, 1903, but it so well presents some 
of the elementary facts about osteopathy that we have decided to reproduce it here. A few 
changes have been made in the text. ‘These are principally in the statistical information, 
bringing it down to date.—Hditor. 
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CHARACTER OF THE TREATMENT. 


The osteopathist treats by manipulation, with the aid of hygienic measures, 
instead of using drugs. 

Without discussing the value of drugs, the fact is well established that 
excellent results have been secured without their use, when scientific manipu- 
lation has been employed. Swedish movements, massage, physical culture 
and even simple rubbing, have been practiced with great benefit, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the practitioners of these had no adequate knowledge of the 
human body in health and disease. They could not diagnose their own cases, 
but depended upon a physician, who had only a theoretical knowledge of 
manipulations. 


DIFFERENCE FROM OTHER FORMS OF TREATMENT. 


Osteopathy is based upon an intimate knowledge of the anatomy, physi- 
ology, pathology and chemistry of the human body, and this knowledge is pos- 
sessed by the man who is to use it, and not by the man who tells someone else 
to use it. For this reason it stands as an independent system, and as such 
is properly recognized by law in about twenty-five states of the union, and will 
undoubtedly soon be in many more. The osteopathist is the only practitioner 
of a system of manipulation who has an adequate knowledge of the human 
body, understands the use of antiseptics and disinfectants, public sanitation, 
diagnosis of disease and the use of antidotes to poisons in emergency. He 
therefore justly condsiders it unfair that he should be required to submit to 
the direction of a physician who, though he may know much of drugs, knows 
nothing of osteopathic manipulation. The osteopathist can recognize con- 
tagious diseases and takes the same percautions against their spread that the 
M. D. does; he knows the dangerous symptoms of disease and can regulate 
his treatment with less peril to his patient than one who administers powerful 
drugs. 

WHAT OSTEOPATHY COMPREHENDS, 


Again, osteopathy is more extensive than any other system of manipulation. 
Tt includes “bloodless surgery.” Who will not admit the importance of 
having specialists in manipulation to reduce dislocations and subluxations 
of the numerous articulations of the human body? No field of practice 
offers greater usefulness. 

The one who prevents an operation for appendicitis and restores to health 
a patient is as eminent a specialist as he who cuts out an appendix and 
obtains similar resuts. And shall I not say a greater benefactor ? 


THE CHIFF DISTINGUISHING FACTOR. 


The chief distinction between osteopathy and the other systems is 
the recognition of anatomical defects lving behind disease. Theoretical dis- 
cussion of this proposition is unavailing. It is denied by most medical men, 
but the results of treatment based on that theory give it a claim that cannot 
be thrust aside by denials. No investigations by any medical organization 
have ever been made of a character to disprove it. 


RESULTS OF TREATMENT. 


Results are the final test of any system. Such have been the results in the 
twelve vears since the first class was graduated that no candid investigator can 
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question their value. If the testimony of men in every walk of life—sena- 
tors, congressmen, governors, judges, professional men, including many physi- 
cians and business men—have any weight in such a question, the results 
certainly justify the claim of osteopathy to a right to exist. It is little less 
than a crime against civilization that a man should be hunted like a common 
criminal because he has set a disloctaed hip, and for the reason that he refuses 
to believe in the efficacy of drugs and refuses to take the time to study what 
he does not believe and what he does not wish to practice. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH. 


Osteopathy was originated, after years of study, by Dr. A. T. Still, now of 
Kirksville, Mo., a practicing physician. He established a school to teach the 
science (early in the 90’s), and so rapid has been its growth that there are now 
at least nine regularly organized schools of osteopathy and over 3,000 regu- 
larly graduated practitioners. A national organization for scientific discus- 
sion and for maintaining higher standards of professional practice and char- 
acter has been formed with a large membership; and nearly every state has a 
similar organization. 


LEGISLATION AND RECOGNITION, 


The following states and territories have recognized this practice by legal 
enactment: Vermont, Connecticut, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Tennessee, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Towa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne 
braska, Kansas, Texas, Montana, California, a Kentucky, Minnesota, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Maryland’ and Massachusetts. In almost 
all other states and territories the practice has been recognized as not violating 
existing law. Public opinion will no doubt soon compel favorable legislation, 
in other states, as the publie is generally willing to treat fairly any system 
that proves its usefulness. 


DISEASES TREATED, 


Osteopathy treats successfully all kinds of eurable diseases. And why 
shoud it not? Every curable disease is healed by natural forces of the body. 
Drugs only claim to stimulate natural forces or remove hindrances to those 
forces. Scientific manipulation is one of the most effective agencies for re- 
moving hindrances and stimulating natural forces that is known. Supple- 
mented by proper hygienic measures, and employed by specialists, it has cured 
thousands of eases which drugs had failed to relieve. Nervous diseases, 
stomach and bowel troubles, asthma, rheumatism, diabetes, affections of the 
eye, pneumonia, fevers, dislocations, some forms of tumors, and many other 
diseases have been treated with marked success. Not every case of every one 
of these diseases is cured, but many cases of each, incurable by any other 
means, have yielded to this treatment. I reiterate that it is a proper stimula- 
tion of nature’s forces and a removal of hindrances to nature’s activities that 
cures disease, and in this osteopathy has proven her success, 


REQUIREMENTS OF PRACTITIONERS, 


It is sometimes objected that the course of study should be as long as a 
medical course and of the same character. If the osteopathist does not prac- 
tice surgery why should he be compelled to take an extended course in it? If 
he takes a course adequate for proper diagnosis of surgical cases and such 
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treatment as he uses, why should he be required to take the same course as 
those who use the knife? If he does not use anything but a few antiseptics 
why should he be required to take the same course as the man who, in his daily 
practice, administers the most powerful poisons? He neither uses them nor 
believes them so effective as his treatment; why should he be required to 
study them ? 

Aside from the time required in the study of surgery and materia medica, 
the osteopathic requirements are equal to the medical. Four terms of six 
months is the minimum requirement in most states for the M. D., and four 
terms of five months each for the D. O. But the osteopathic schools have 
now announced an extension of the course to three years of nine months each, 
and this certainly is the equal or superior of the medical requirement. 

Every legitimate objection has been met, unless it is assumed that it is 
proper to settle truths of science by legislative enactment, and to compel a 
sick man to take medicine or go without any form of treatment. 

The object of medical legislation cannot be to force any system upon the 
people. ‘That is repugnant to cur sense of justice and to our free institu- 
tions. Its object is to require competence in the work done. It is proper for 
the osteopath to be required to be competent in the art and science which he 
practices. He should be required to prove that competence. But there is no 
justice in requiring him to be competent to use drugs which he does not ad- 
minister, or to be skillful in the use of the knife which he does not employ. 


EXAMINATION REQUIREMENTS. 


Nor is it just that those should examine him as to his qualifications who 
have never studied his system, and require of him a system that neither he 
nor his patients wish ; who are antagonistic to him and who seek to prevent the 
development of his school of practice. His examination should be a fair and 
impartiai one, and the profession welcomes such a test. 


OSTEOPATHIC LEGISLATION. 


A. G. Hitpretu, D. O., St. Louis, Chairman of Committee on Legislation of the American 
Osteopathic Association. 


This article is written for one sole purpose, and that is that the profession 
and the members of the several legislatures, in which during the coming win- 
ter osteopathic and anti-osteopathie legislation may be asked, may have the 
benefit of the writer’s experience not only upon how to unify our laws, but as 
regards what kind of legislation means most not only to our profession, but to 
the great mass of humanity, who wish the benefit of our kind of treatment. 
What is here said will be based upon actual practical experience in our legis- 
lative battles in more than one-fourth of the states of the union and dates from 
the first agitation against osteopathy in the Missouri legislature in the year 
1893, down to the present time. 

The record of our profession is simply world-astounding when the magni- 
tude of our growth is comprehended. In 1892 the American School of 
Osteopathy, the first of its kind on earth, was chartered. It was located at 
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Kirksville, Mo., at that time there was not a law on the statute books of any 
state of this union but what was considered antagonistic to our profession. 
After twelve short years of existence, we are recognized by some form of law 
in twenty-seven states of the union. Now we need to concentrate our earnest 
united efforts upon a uniform law—one that will mean the greatest good to 
csteopathy, and at the same time the greatest good to our friends. We want 
no law that is not equally as good for the citizens of the state where enacted 
as for the profession. Neither do we want a law that will in any way interfere 
with or hamper the growth of any other school of medicine. 


Knowing what I do of the conditions under which our growth has been 
made, I feel—yes know—there is but one kind of law for the present, at least, 
for us—and that is, the independent Board of Examination and Registration 
of our own, with a reciprocity clause giving the boards the right to accept the 
credentials of osteopathic physicians of other states when their credentials are 
equal to those of our own, with a record of five years in actual practice in one 
state. Ofttimes both members of legislature and of our profession will say— 
“Don’t you think it would be better to give your profession a member of the 
existing boards?’ And I do hope I can make myself clear here, and Oh! how 
I wish that every individual to whom this thought comes could know just as 
I know, why it is not for the best interests of our science. Just think and 
weigh my words well. There has never been one single voice raised against 
osteopathy except by men of other medical schools. Every inch of progress 
made by our profession since its discovery has been contested by them. We 
have been looked down upon, eriticised, ridiculed, called “faddists,” “mas- 
seurs” and everything else, but gentlemen. And now when securing recogni- 
tion by law, should we secure representation upon existing Boards of Exami- 
nation and Registration, we should have to do so against their protest and 
through the influence of our many, many good friends. And after securing 
representation upon their boards, what is our position? Are we loved any 
more by them? No, we are still at a disadvantage, because they overwhelm 
us in numbers and ours being unweleome company, we need not expect many 
favors. Certainly we shall receive no help to reach out and grasp greater 
and better things such as must and will come to us with the right kind of 
encouragement and conditions. 


Consequently, we ask for our own board because we know that a board 
composed of our own best, capable, most competent men and women who have 
only the highest good of the profession at heart, will be more careful and 
guarded in the administration of our laws, knowing as they do, that our 
growth depends upon a thorough competency, they will guard our every 
interest and in so doing they will be guarding the public welfare at the same 
time. You certainly can see the foree of the argument. What could one 
man do on a board composed of seven or eight members and all of them 
antagonistic to our cause? Tell me what do you think could be gained for us 
with such a law? And tell me why we should be forced into association with 
our enemies? At least they have always fought us as if they were enemies. 
What can be the objection to giving us a board of our own? Sometimes the 
legislators say, “Oh, it creates so many boards.” Well, what if it does create 
a number of boards? Should not the states of this union provide boards 
enough to care for all the different phases of their growth? And, especially, 
with boards like ours where we do not ask one dollar from the state. We 
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make them entirely self-supporting. We come to the different states and ask 
only this, that they give to us these boards in order that our system of healing 
diseases may have a proper lega! standing and in order that we may at the 
same time maintain a standard of qualification second to that of no school of 
medicine on earth. Again we ask for this kind of legislation because it is 
just—it is right—just to our profession and just to the thousands upon 
thousands of men and women all over this country who know of the good work 
done by our practitioners and demand that we at least have equal rights with 
other schools. 


We appeal to the members of our profession everywhere to stand up for 
this kind of legislation and we appeal to the members of the several legisla- 
tures to give us this kind of law—in order that we may grow, and that the 
greatest good may come to the greatest number of people. Also that we may 
make our laws uniform. Should there exist in any state a difference of 
opinion among our own profession as to the kind of law best for us, let me 
earnestly urge that all differences be dropped. Let us come together as one 
man and let us move all together for this, the best and most sensible as well 
as the most just of all laws—the one that the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation recommends, and the one that I know from practical experience with 
legislation and osteopathic laws everywhere means most to us. Let our 
watchword be progress. Let our every move be onward and upward—with 
malice toward none—and charity for our enemies. Let us proceed in that 
earnest, conscientious, united way that will, in the end, guarantee us a future 
that will do credit to the wonderful record we now enjoy. 


WHAT OSTEOPATHY ASKS OF THE LAWMAKERS. 


DaIN L. TASKER, D. O., Los Angeles, Calif. 


For the orderly maintenance of the relations of man to man laws have 
been enacted by all governments. These laws cover practically every con- 
ceivable relationship but are being constantly added to because new conditions, 
discoveries and developments necessitate them. 

Every state in the union has recognized the necessity of controlling the 
practice of the healing arts. The relationship existing between patient and 
doctor is a delicate and a vital one. The state considers it a duty to protect 
its citizens, the weak against the strong, the sick against ignorant experiment- 
ing. It demands that anyone who seeks to practice the healing arts according 
to theories promulgated by allopathy, homeopathy or eclecticism shall give 
evidence of possessing certain fundamentally exact knowledge as well as 
theoretical knowledge of the human body in health and disease which fulfills 
the requirements of the best educational standards of these schools. 


These schools of medicine are the outgrowth of the promulgation and 
application of theories characteristic of each of them. After the development 
ot these theories and the resultant relationships brought about between doctor 
and patient it was seen that there was need of safeguarding the interests of 
the public by protecting the patient from coming unawares, under the pro- 
Zessional care of those who had not sufficient educational preparation for the 
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work. It is a well recognized fact that a large number of the citizens of a 
state are not willing to devote sufficient time to proper preparation for pro- 
fessional work. Laws are necessary to roughly define at least the minimum 
of educational requirement. These facts have been recognized with regard 
to the practice of drug methods of healing and to a certain extent have not 
recognized the change in conditions brought about by the advent of the new 
school of medicine, osteopathy. The laws enacted in the various states to 
regulate the practice of medicine do not take into consideration this new 
school of healing. Interpretations of the statutes have given a statutory 
meaning to the word medicine which is far short of its academic meaning. 

The new condition of affairs in the practice of the healing arts occasioned 
by the rapid growth and development of osteopathy has been met in twenty- 
three states by special legislation regarding it. It has been recognized and 
regulated by the legislative power of the state. 

There is much that might be said about the efforts of the older schools of 
medicine to curtail the development of the new one, but the advance of new 
theories, no matter how well demonstrated by practical application, has been 
ever thus according to history. 

When the discovery of a new fact or principle disturbs old conditions, new 
laws are necessary. Any principle of healing the human body, if potent for 
good, may, under certain conditions, be potent for evil. These possible evil 
potencies can best be overcome and eradicated by education, therefore when 
a new system of healing shows signs of enthusiasm for exact learning it may 
be taken as prima facie evidence of a healthy growth. Where education ceases 
a jumble of evils rush in. 

Let us examine the condition of osteopathy as a system of healing which 
lays claim to a good educational basis. During ten years of growth without 
legal regulation of great directing and regulative force its colleges have devel- 
oped to the point of giving to their students three years, of ten months each, 
of careful training in all the basic educations of the academic medical sciences. 
This educational growth and worth has been recognized so liberally by the 
citizens of twenty-three states that the legislative bodies of those states deemed 
it advisable to protect their citizens from imposition by those lacking in 
education equivalent to the highest standards of the profession. 

1 think I cannot do better to show the value of liberal regulation of the 
practice of osteopathy by a state than to eal! attention to some facts concern- 
ing the value to the citizens of the great state of California of the law enacted 
by them in March, 1901. Owing to the rapid growth in popularity of osteo- 
pathy in this state a great many men and women began to advertise themselves 
as osteopaths much to the detriment of the best interests of the profession. 
In January, 1901, a bill was introduced in both branches of the legislature, 
which provided for an examining board consisting of five osteopaths to be 
elected by the Osteopathic Association of the state of California incorporated 
under the laws of the state of California. This board is empowered to give 
examinations in “anatomy, physiology, chemistry, histology, pathology, gyne- 
cology, obstetrics and theory and practice of osteopathy and such other 
branches as the board shall deem advisable.” 

Under the administration of this law the citizens of this state, who desire 
the professional care of an osteopath, have been safeguarded against the pos- 
sible evil results of gross ignorance or immorality on the part of the osteo- 
pathic physician whom they might employ. 
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It would searcely be considered a safe plan for the best development of a 
scientific or religious principle to place that principle under the control of its 
adversaries. Osteopathy represents a new principle for the healing of human 
ailments and as such should not be placed under the control of any school of 
medicine holding other principles which are antagonistic. Schools of medi- 
cine must work out their own salvation. In order to do this one must not be 
appointed dictator of another. The world needs all the good there is in every 
one of these schools of medicine and should be allowed to choose this good 
without having any special school appointed sponsor for the world’s interests. 

On this plain and necessary natural law for best development we seek 
boards of examiners consisting of members of our own school. 

Tn order to maintain a high educational standard, while the public is turn- 
ing so seriously to the benefits to be derived from the careful application of 
osteopathic therapeutics, it is necessary for the legislatures of the various 
states to regulate its practice within their boundaries by laws which shall 
define the minimum qualifications of an osteopathic physician, provide for 
Boards of Registration and Examination and how the duties of the board 
shall be carried out. 

It is needless to say these laws are not necessary. Osteopathy is here. Its 
legal standing is fixed in many states. It has educational institutions of 
great merit and usefulness. It is represented by over three thousand grad- 
uates. It represenis a great organized movement, with high educational 
ideals, away from the use of drugs, toward the adjustment of the various 
parts of the body and of the whole to its environment. 

“Osteopathy is a comprehensive school of medicine without any of the 
traditions of drug therapy. It is blazing out a new path, one which we believe 
will be traveled by all future physicians. The future physician will not 
depend upon mysteriously acting drugs nor any other empirical agencies, but 
will treat patients according to well recognized principles of life which are 
demonstrated by anatomy, physiology and general biology.” 

These three thousand osteopathic physicians are constantly having trusted 
to their skill a vast army of afflicted human beings. The lives of many are 
depending solely on the education of these physicians. Is it known with 
reasonable certainty that the osteopathic physicians in your state are qualified 
educationally to do their work? Do you not consider it the part of wisdom 
to compel these osteopathic physicians and those who are constantly augment- 
ing their ranks to demonstrate by fair examination or presentation of diploma 
from a college of well-known ability, their fitness to practice ? 

Whether such laws of liberal regulation of this profession as are needed 
shall be forthcoming this year or in future vears—they are bound to come. 
It is the working of the natural laws of evolution in the practice of medicine. 


SOME PERTINENT QUERIES. 


E. R. Booth, Ph. D., D. O., of Cincinnati, O., ex-President of the American 
Osteopathic Association, contributed an article to the Journat of the A. O. A. 
for January, 1902, on the “Relation of Osteopathy to the Medical Profession 
and to the People.” His article closed with ten queries which so cogently 
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suggests the impregnable position of osteopathy on the subject of legislative 
control and regulation of the healing sciences and arts that we reproduce them 
here in full: 


“These considerations lead me to ask a few questions, some of which are 
suggested by Judge Andrew Ellison’s masterly address on The Legal Aspects 
of the Practice of Osteopathy. 


1. “In view of the facts presented above can anyone claim that the giving 
of drugs for the cure of disease is a science or that drug medication is not 
dangerous? Alexander M. Ross, M. D., F. R. 8. L., England, makes tl:e fol- 
lowing terrible charge: ‘I charge that they (the leaders of the profession) 
have bitterly opposed every rea! and scientific reform in the healing arts; 
they have filled the world with incurable invalids and given respectability to 
quackery by the outrageous quackery of the profession itself.’ A score of 
eminent medical men could be quoted to the same effect. 


2. “Is it within the province of legislative action to say that the people 
shall not secure and pay for the services of any doctors but allopaths, home- 
opaths and eclecties ? A negative answer does not question the right of a legis- 
lature to restrict any practice to those who prove themselves to possess the 
knowledge necessary to a thorough understanding of the subjects relating to 
the human body and especially to a knowledge of and skill in the practice fol- 
lowed in their methods of treatment. A positive answer implies the right of 
the legislature to take away from the people the most cherished rights guar- 
anteed to them by our institutions. 


3. “Has a legislative body a right to prohibit or discourage the scientific 
spirit? If so, it should be a scientifie body and possess erudition even beyond 
that claimed by the scientists themselves. Furthermere, such conduct is in 
direct opposition not only to the spirit of the age, but to the spirit of our 
organic laws as set forth in the ordinance of 1787, tie Constitution of Ohio 
and the Constitution of the United States, all of which have clauses providing 
for the fostering of knowledge and encouraging of scientific investigation. An 
affirmative answer is absurd unless we admit that a legislative body has a 
right to throw every possible barrier in the way of scientific progress. 


4. “Ts it within the province of a legislative body to say that new schools 
of medicine shall not be evolved? If answered in the affirmative, it could put 
an end to all progress, unless, perchance, some man or body of men should 
break the barriers of tradition and training and force their brethren to an 
acceptance of their own new theories. The history of mankind shows that 
progress was never made in that way. 


5. “Can legislative action prohibit any vocation, business or calling which 
is not detrimental to the people? Again we acknowledge the right to restrict 
and regulate, but when the point of prohibition is reached the boundary of 
equity, justice and reason has been overstepped. The only purpose of law is 
the welfare of the people, not their detriment. 


6. “Suppose some new system be evolved, must it await legislative action 
before it will even be permitted to demonstrate its merits? Would it not be 
wiser for our medical friends to pursue the course advised by one Judas of old 
when he spoke in defense of the early Christians, saying: ‘Refrain from 
these men and let them alone; for if this council or this work be of men, it 
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will come to naught; but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply 
ye be found to fight against God.’ Instead of being compelled to beg for rec- 
ognition and fight ignorant opposition, the new in medicine (osteopathy), 
which is fraught with less danger than the old, should be given every oppor- 
tunity to prove its utility or enable the people to learn that it is worthless. 


7. Does law ever compel you or me, when our personal interests only are 
concerned, to accept what we even believe to be injurious when we feel sure 
that there is a better way? The testimony of those in authority in medicine 
shows that drug medication is not scientific and that there is no unanimity 
among them. Hence, to force all to submit or perchance, die, even though 
death is according to law, is contrary to the spirit of justice and liberty. 
Note the following charge by Dr. Ross, the same eminent authority quoted 
above: ‘I charge that they have, under the treacherous guise of protecting the 
people from quackery, secured ithe enactment of most unjust monopolistic 
laws which deprive the people of one of their dearest and most important 
rights the right in the hour of sickness and in the presence of death to 
choose their own medicine.’ ; 


8. “Could the examination by a board of drug doctors be a test as to the 
qualifications of an osteopath to practice his profession? The people have a 
right to insist that a doctor working mechanically upon the human body, the 
most intricate of all machines, shall prove his qualifications for that work, 
just as a mechanical or electrical engineer is required to prove his qualification 
before a board of examiners competent to judge. The people have a right to 
the assurance that every person practicing osteopathy possesses a knowledge 
of osteopathic theory and therapeutics, as a knowledge of materia medica is 
required of the doctor who prescribes drugs. 


9. “Is it reasonable or fair to ask osteopaths to be examined by those who 
are their avowed enemies, who have had no training in the specific work in 
which osteopaths are engaged? Such a procedure is unheard of in testing 
qualifications along other lines. As well appoint a board of examiners from 


preachers to test the qualifications of an engineer in order to certify to the. 


people his ability to run a stationary steam engine. The opposition may say 
that graduates of medical colleges are competent to judge as to the knowledge 
cf any and all sciences and arts relating to the treatment of diseases. Not so, 
as long as they persist in claiming that osteopathy is ‘massage,’ ‘rubbing,’ 
‘faith cure,’ ‘suggestion,’ ete., or as long as they claim that a spinal curvature, 
chronic contraction of tissues along the spine, or sore spots, have no signifi- 
cance in rheumatism, nephritis, digestive derangements, ete. Such ignorance 
is not chargeable to all M. D.’s—possibly to a very small perecentage—but 
that minority seems to be at the front when the learned profession expresses 
an opinion of osteopathy in their conventions or through their journals. 


10. “Ts it fair to the people to try to deprive them of so beneficent and 
comparatively harmless a treatment as genuine osteopaths give and at the 
samme time have constantly thrust upon their attention remedies that are posi- 
tively injurious? Twenty to thirty per cent. of the advertising space in Cin- 
cinnati street cars is taken up with ‘ads’ of liver pills and other ‘sure cures’ 
for constipation, and from thirty to forty per cent. by remedies that no repu- 
table physician would recommend. Osler speaks of ‘that most injurious of 
all habits, drug taking,’ as a cause of constipation, and every honest physician 
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will tell you the same thing. As osteopaths profit by such sales by the increase 
of the number of their patients, they cannot object to the protection the law 
throws about the sale of such drugs on personal grounds. The people pay the 
bills and suffer the consequences while the drug venders receive the profits. 


“Our clear duty, therefore, as osteopaths, is to maintain the stand we have 
teken as physicians. Let us not knowingly violate any statute law, but let us 
resist to the last any interference with our rights as citizens and law-abiding 
subjects and any abolition of the rights of the people through legislative 
action to secure the most effective treatment known to science in time of dis- 
tress caused by disease. Let us insist upon a standard of qualification for our 
profession second to none required by any other calling or profession demand- 
ing knowledge, intelligence, skill, faithfulness and integrity, if, perchance, 
it becomes necessary for us to appeal to our legislative bodies for recognition.” 


WHY WE SEEK REGULATIVE STATUTES. 


In asking the legislature of any state for regulation it should be borne in 
mind that we are asking no special favor from that body. We are a new 
science, come into existence since the laws regulating medical practice were 
passed, and an entirely new set of conditions are present. Laws which were 
adequate then do not cover them now and should not be forced to do so. Any 
profession which deals with life and death should be regulated by law, not for 
the protection of its practitioners, but for the people employing them. This 
fact should be emphasized to the law-makers and they be strongly impressed 
that it is for the welfare of their constituents that regulation is urged. 

With the exception of the privilege of signing a death certificate the 
osteopath enjoys as much freedom as his regulated brother, the “regular,” but 
how about the people who may employ one who may be an unqualified mas- 
querader? They are the ones we seek to protect by asking legal standing. 

In most states this status has been extended to a great variety of professions 
and trades which do not carry the responsibility involved in the practice of 
osteopathy. 

Legislators should be asked to consider us strictly from an osteopathic 
standpoint, measuring us by osteopathic standards and not by obsolete rules of 
years ago, also not to hamper our growth by medical ideas which we have 
broken away from. 

The plea that osteopathic regulation means a complication of the state’s 
boards of control is not an adequate excuse for failure to provide proper regu- 
lation. The welfare of its citizens is at stake, than to provide for which there 
cun be no higher duty within the province of legislative bodies. 

Let us take the dignified stand in this matter to which our position 
entitles us. Cuartes C. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


There are machines in medicine as well as politics—a few men want to regulate the 
great body of the profession, tie it up with legislative red tape, dominate it through its 
prejudices and fears. The result, if successful, would be to stifle individual thought and 
action, to obstruct progress. We want the friction of ideas, the contrast of methods, the 
various points of view, the stimulus of individual responsibility for results, all those elements 
of progress which liberty develops and which machinism antagonizes.—Medical Brief. 
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LEGISLATIVE REGULATION OF THE HEALING ARTS. 


THE OBJECT OF LEGAL REGULATION, 


In the exercise of its police powers the state undertakes, in the interest of 
the public welfare, to regulate the practice of the healing arts. Laws pre- 
scribing what qualifications a person shall possess who wishes to engage in the 
profession of treating sick people and the method of determining whether or 
not he does possess them, are enacted in the interest of those who employ 
physicians. These laws are designed by the state to protect its citizens in 
their health, and possibly lives, from incompetency and ignorance on the part 
of those who profess to heal diseases, just as laws are enacted to protect people 
in their property rights from incompetency and ignorance in those who prac- 
tice law before the courts of the land. Indeed such laws can be justified on 
no other ground. They are not intended primarily as a protection for either 
the profession of medicine or law. Much less are they intended for the pro- 
tection of any particular school of medicine. When that is undertaken by 
the state it results in a species of class legislation that. is foreign to our insti- 
tutions, subversive of good government and a usurpation of the right of the 
individual to employ the physician of his choice. 


MEDICINE NOT AN EXACT SCIENCE. 


It is unfortunately true that members of the dominant school of medicine, 
the self-styled “regulars,” have in times past asked for legislation clearly in 
the interest of the school to which they belong. The same is true in many 
instances today, and bills are pending before state legislatures the effect of 
which will be, if they become laws, to place in the hands of that school of 
medicine absolute power over the healing professions. Such bills are predi- 
cated upon the assumption that “regular” medicine is an exact and complete 
science. This really begs the whole question. If it were true that medicine 
is an exact science such as is mathematics; if there were perfect agreement 
upon its theories; if in the practical application of its theories it operated 
according to an unfailing law; if medical practitioners were uniformly suc- 
cessful, and the reverse of all these postulates were true of all other schools ; 
then it might be possible, it might even be proper, under certain restrictions, 
to delegate to “regular” medicine the power to control the healing arts. 
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That what is now popularly called medicine is not an exact science is known 
of all men. It is made up of facts derived from various sciences themselves, 
many of them far from complete, such as biology, anatomy, physiology, chem- 
istry, ete. It is based largely upon the records of observations of diseases 
and the apparent effects of certain remedies upon them and does not in any 
important sense constitute a science. It is true that the theories of medicine 
are shifting from day to day. As an eminent publicist in speaking of med- 
icine said: “How its theories succeed each other in rapid revolution, so that 
what were good methods, healing doses and saving prescriptions a generation 
ago are now condemned, and all the past is adjudged to be empirical.” 

Were it necessary, pages of the Journat could be filled with the testimony 
of men eminent in the medical profession evidencing the fact of the uncertain, 
ofttimes unavailing and many times harmful effects of drugs. Whatever may 
be said by its practitioners about medicine embracing all that is good in 
therapeutics it is well known that drugs constitute the chief agent in its 
armamentarium. All this is not said to disparage or belittle the ancient pro- 
fession of medicine for we must applaud the heroic efforts of medical men so 


_often manifested in the interest of humanity. But the fact remains that a 


study of the death rate and mortuary statisties that appear from time to time 
affords convineing proof that the record of medicine is not such as to warrant 
its practitioners in asking that they be given a monopoly of the healing busi- 
ness, or be made by law absolute dictators over the lives and health of the 
people. 

OTHER SCHOOLS OF HEALING. 


The recognition of these facts by the laity and the consequent demand for 
a better way has brought into being other schools of healing. Some of them, 
as the eclectic and homeopat hie, are off-shoots or modifications of the older 
school. Another, the osteopathic school is radically different from any of the 
others. All have made some progress, each claims to be scientific. Inasmuch 
as it is not within the province of law-making bodies to determine questions 
of science or to declare what system of treatment is efficacious, it only remains 
for them to provide proper and impartial regulation of such schools as exist. 
This right and duty has for many years been exercised by the law-makers. 
In some of the states three separate boards, regular, homeopathic and eclectic, 
exist for examining applicants for license to practice any of these systems. 
But as long as these regulations are equitable and do not infringe upon the 
rights of others we have no concern with them. We do claim, however, equal 
rights for the osteopathic school. 


HISTORY OF OSTEOPATILY. 


If any argument were necessary to sustain this contention it may be found 
in the history of osteopathy. It is no untried theory. It is not an experiment. 
For twelve years it has occupied a prominent place among the therapeutic 
systems of the country and while infallibility is not claimed for it the record 
of its remarkable growth demonstrates that it has won a rightful place among 
the schools of healing. In the dozen vears that have elapsed since the first 
school was chartered to teach its principles, about thirty-five hundred men and 
women have gone into the field of practice. Their work has been such that 
the legislatures of twenty-seven states have already given to their school the 
sanction of legal recognition by some form of regulative statute. In a number 
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of states it has been recognized as an independent system of healing, and 
osteopathic examining boards have been created and are now performing their 
functions. 

At the present time nine colleges of osteopathy recognized as of good stand- 
ing by the American Osteopathic Association are engaged in training students 
for the practice of this profession. A distinctive literature is growing up. 
Many osteopathic text books have been written and are now in use and about 
a dozen professional publications are regularly issued. The science of 
osteopathy has won for itself a vast number of ardent adherents among 
thinking people, many of whom have doctors of this school for their family 
physician. 

All of this has been accomplished in twelve years despite intense, per- 
sistent and ofttimes bitter opposition. During all these years it has had to 
eontend with prejudice, intolerance and misrepresentation. How was it 
done? Not by vain boasting; not by newspaper advertising; not by any 
organized propaganda; not by the influence of great names, though these 
have not been lacking—but by quiet, effective work at the treatment table, 
often in chronic cases that had hitherto been considered incurable, as well as 
at the bedside of the acutely ill. 


HOW SHALL IT BE REGULATED ? 


Osteopathy, then, is here. What shall be done with it? It is a school of 
medicine and is entitled to the privileges accorded to other schools. Osteopaths 
not only recognize the power of the state to regulate the practice of osteopathy 
but are asking that reasonable and just regulations be provided. They realize 
that their schoo] cannot be iegislated out of existence but that a possibility 
exists that an injury be done it through unfair regulative statutes. Through 
the guise of regulating, it is believed that the dominant school of medicine 
seeks to do by indirection what it could not accomplish openly. These medical 
bills, which it is claimed are fair, would prescribe the same standard for all 
schools, would have all applicants for license to practice, pass the same 
examination, in the same branches and before the same board, these boards 
to be composed of members of the dominant school of medicine. If there were 
no other objection to it, the fact, that the notorious hostility of the old school 
toward the new would give rise to the suspicion of partiality in examining 
applicants and grading their papers, ought to condemn it, to say nothing of 
the violation of that principle of jurisprudence which guarantees to every 
man the right to be judged by a jury of his peers. But, so far as the osteo- 
pathie school is concerned, there is another serious objection. Why should 
the osteopath be required to pass an examination in materia medica, a thing 
which he does not study nor use in his practice? He has a system of thera- 
peuties which he helieves is far superior to drugs and it would be eminently 
unfair to require him to study and pass an examination on a subject which 
he believes is unscientific, is passing, and will eventually become practically 
obsolete. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL BRANCHES OF MEDICINE. 


But in order to maintain the semblance of fairness and.still retain in their 
own hands the control of the schools of healing, the old school doctors are 
asking in some states that all who profess to heal bodily ailments should be 
examined by the medical board in the fundamental branches of medicine 
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only—those branches which are at the basis of all schools of medicine. This 
besides being violative of the principle of allowing the applicant to be judged 
by a jury of his peers, and leaving the way open for discrimination against 
the osteopath, fails in one of the important objects of all regulation, viz.: 
the testing of the knowledge of the would-be practitioner on the subject of 
therapeutics. ‘Those who in their practice prescribe drugs and poisons should 
be required to show the most intimate acquaintance with materia medica. 
Likewise those who rely upon adjustment of the parts of the body for the 
cure of its disorders should be required to possess and demonstrate a thorough 
knowledge of the theory and practice of the school teaching such theories. 
The publie welfare can in no other way be properly safeguarded. 


If the osteopathic school did not differ from the other schools—“regular,” 
eclectic and homeopathic any more than they differ from each other this 
might be a possible solution of the difficulty, provided the boards were im- 
partially and equally composed of representatives of the four schools. But 
herein lies the insuperable objection from the osteopathic standpoint. It 
must be admitted that the three older schools of medicine rely mainly upon 
the administration of drugs for the regulation of function. The osteopathic 
school diseards drugs and teaches that function is dependent upon structure ; 
that the human body properly fed and cared for elaborates within itself 
all the chemicals necessary to the processes of life; that when it fails at any 
point it is eiter by the abuse of function—which must be stopped—or there is 
an anatomical maladjustment interfering with proper functioning, and that 
the remedy lies in the correction of the maladjustment; that whatever regu- 
lation of function is possible or permissible, aside from the correction of 
structural derangement, can better and more safely be accomplished by 
manipulation and hygienic measures than by introducing into the system 
extraneous substances, inorganic compounds, poisonous drugs. 


It would not be practicable within the limits of this article to undertake 
to argue to a finality which is the better way, neither is it necessary. The 
clinical reeords of osteopathy demonstrate that it contains a great and 
beneficent seientifie truth to which the people are entitled, and the policy of 
the law is such that it must simply recognize this fact and provide such regu- 
lation as will give it an equal opportunity with other schools. Forcing it to 
be tested by the standards and interpretations of phenomena of other medical 
schools would not give it this chance. 


The osteopathic and other medical schools hold such widely divergent 
views of the etiology, diagnosis and treatment of disease, that while they may 
study the same fundamental sciences they attach different degrees of im- 
portance to the facts recorded in these sciences. Certain facts which might 
be of prime importance to one school might have but slight significance for 
the other. Osteopathy asks that the qualifications of its practitioners be 
determined according to the interpretation ot facts of science which it believes 
are correct. On this point Dr. C. M. T. Hulett, Chairman of the Committee 
on Education of the American Osteopathic Association, in an article printed 
two years ago in the Journat, said: 

“The practical effect of regarding a subject from the two standpoints, on 
the question of the examination of would-be practitioners, may be illustrated 
in this way. Out of the thousands of possible questions on any subject, as 
anatomy, the examiner must select ten or twenty. What will be the basis of 
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that selection? Of these thousands of questions, many would cover points not 
brought into actual use in a case oftener than once in a lifetime. Others 
would be used oftener, but still infrequently, while others would be required 
daily. Logically, the examiner would pay most attention to those points of 
most frequent use, and less attention to the others. An osteopathic examiner 
would do the same thing. Evidently, therefore, their lists of questions would 
differ, and neither would be a suitable test of proficiency for an applicant of 
the other school. It would be like subjecting a bridge builder and a tunnel 
builder to the same tests as to their qualifications for solving the problem 
of crossing a river.” 
AN OSTEOPATHIC EXAMINING BOARD. 


From what has been said, and the well known facts in the case, it may 
- readily be deduced that the dominant school of medicine has no right, moral, 
scientific or legal, to arrogate to itself the possession of all wisdom pertaining 
to healing matters and to have supreme authority over such delegated to it by 
the state. Osteopaths do not concern themselves with the statutory regulation 
of other medical schools so long as these regulations do not infringe upon 
the rights of others. Inasmuch as osteopaths do not seek in any way to 
restrict, hamper or abridge the rights of other schools they feel that they 
should be accorded such treatment by the law-makers as will not only best 
guard the public against incompetent practitioners, but allow them the great- 
est liberty, consistent with the public welfare, to serve those who may wish 
to employ them and to work out for the good of humanity those theories and 
principles of healing promulgated only by their school of medicine. 

It is believed that these ends can best be subserved by the enactment of laws 
providing for the creation of boards of osteopathic examiners composed of 
osteopathic practitioners. This would assure to those citizens who employ 
osteopathic physicians that they are competent, as their qualifications to prac- 
tice would be passed upon by those, and those only, who are competent to judge 
of an osteopath’s ability. There can be no reasonable ground to fear that in- 
competency in an applicant for a license would be overlooked by such a board. 
Osteopaths are alive to the fact that in the race for supremacy among the 
healing schools, the prize will be awarded to that school that shows the best 
clinical results. The court of last resort is Public Opinion and the evidence 
upon which this court will predicate its judgment must be results achieved. 
Knowing these things and being aware of the fact that the work of each indi- 
vidual in the profession will go to make up the general standing of the profes- 
sion, we may be sure that the highest standards will be maintained by these 
boards and the most rigid serutiny made into the attainments of would-be 
practitioners. Thus will the interests of the people be protected and this 
school of healing be given a fair opportunity to work out its destiny and to be 
judged by its fruits. 

It is confidently believed that the legislative bodies of this country—repre- 
sentatives of a free and sovereign people who believe in fair play, will readily 
grant to the osteopaths what they ask, which is, simply, in the parlance of the 
day, a “square deal,” no more, no less, 


We sleep, but the loom of life never stops, and the pattern which was 
weaving when the sun went down is weaving when the sun comes up tomor- 
row.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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The methods of the “political doctors” are illustrated by the following 
excerpts from a circular letter sent out to the physicians and surgeons of West 
Virginia, by the president of the State Medical Association, Dr. T. L. Barber. 

It will be noted that with a few strokes of his pen Dr. Barber disposes of 
those who hold different ideas of healing from his own as “ignoramuses, 
charlatans and quacks.” Having then appointed himself and associates the 
custodians of Truth, he calls upon them to exact the “flat promise” from all 
who seek to become members of the legislature to support “any legislation 
emanating from the State Medical Association upon this matter.” He then 
urges his confreres to be on hand at the conventions and primaries and also 
at the polls to look after their class interests. 

If there were only medical doctors and osteopaths to deal with this might 
be a safe method of procedure, as the former greatly outnumber the latter. 
But fortunately the people must be reckoned with, and they have an innate 
sense of justice. The majority of them may want drugs when they are sick, 
but they will not stand for that bigotry and intolerance that would foree their 
neighbors to employ a drug doctor when they prefer another kind. The 
people in this country are, in the last analysis, the source of power, and they 
demand fair play. Hence, such tactics as are being employed by the West 
Virginia medies will not terrify the people’s representatives : 


* * * “T hope that every physician who gets this letter will consider himself a com- 
mittee to call upon those in his county who are seeking nominations for the legislature, and 
learn how they stand on the enactment of laws to elevate the standards of knowledge of 
persons who seek to practce the heaiing art in this state, and secure a flat promise 
to favorably consider any legislation emanating from the Ssate Medical Association bearing 
upon this matter. It is very necessary to impress upon them the fact that the organized 
societies in the state and counties are going to stand solid in the support of candidates 
whom we can depend upon, and to oppose those who are loose in their ideas and who are 
the suspected tools of the aforesaid ignoramuses, charlatans and quacks. 

° * “The time for effectual work in which the whole profession can take a hand is 
in the nominations and the elections. So I earnestly appeal to you to be on the alert 
now, when nominating conventions and primaries are being held, and then during the 
campaign to find what nominees are favorable to our legislation.” 


We give the following extracts from a reply published by W. J. Seaman, 
D. O., Huntington, W. Va.: 


“In answer to Dr. T. L. Barber, we wish to say that the medical profession in West 
Virginia seems to be divided into two classes. In the first class there are able and honorable 
men who would adorn any profession—men who sacrifice health, wealth and happiness in 
their devotion to the cause of sufferng humanity. It appears that there are in the second 
class some who have not enough business to make a living and they hound legislatures 
recommending proscriptive legislative enactments “to regulate the practice of medicine,” 
under the false pretense that said enactments are pro bono publico. * * What right has 
any body of men to prescribe another’s choice as to what physician he or she shall employ, 
any more than to prescribe what church he or she shall attend? The right of choice is the 
strongest principle in the whole range of human action. The will of man as regards his 
own welfare is the most sacred right in all the realms of his physical existence. If there 
was but one man who wanted to employ an allopathic physician when sick, he ought to 
have that right, and so should any man or woman have the right to employ a physician of 
any other school of the healing art. The physician who would go to the legislature and ask 
for a law to drive his successful rival out of the field because he cannot compete with him 
should give up the practice of medicine, take Horace Greely’s advice to young men to ‘go 
west,’ and go to farming.” 


If all selfishness were eliminated from the breasts of men, if the altruistic 
spirit were all pervasive, if the passion for the propagation ‘of truth were in 
all cases paramount to the baser passions, if the time had come when the lion 
and the lamb, with safety to the latter, might lie down together, then we 
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might venture to hope that the time was at hand when sects in medicine 
might be obliterated, that amalgamation of the different schools of healing 
was possible. Unfortunately the signs of the times present indubitable proot 
that conditions are not ripe for this. At the present time representatives of 
the dominant school of medicine are asking state legislatures for such laws. 
as would make it impossible for their competitors to exist. The world-old 
hostility of the established order of things to the advent of new ideas is still 
in evidence. New truth, then, as ever, must work out its salvation outside 
the organizations of the older orders. Happily, civilization has advanced to. 
the point where the spirit of the law recognizes the fact that new truths, new 
ideas, new systems may be discovered, and guarantees them the right to de 
velop their greatest potential benefits to humanity on equal terms with and 
free from the domination of older and antagonistic ideas and systems. 

The one, ideal, perfect, science of medicine may in the far distant future: 
come about through the voluntary elimination of error in existing systems, 
through evolutionary processes, but can never be reached by legal enactments 
designed to stifle the propagation of new ideas. Indeed, that desirable con- 
summation can best be effected by just laws allowing each school to do its 
best according to its light. Possibly when the perfect science of medicine is 
evolved it will be found that we have approached quite closely that “one far 
off divine event toward which all creation moves.” 


OSTEOPATHY IN VERMONT. 
The following clipping from the Bradford (Vermont) Opinion was quite 


generally copied by the newspapers published in Vermont: 


The osteopaths have caused to be introduced into the legislature a bill which places 
the practice of osteopathy on the same basis as the older schools of healing. It is a 
reasonable bill and one that will do much to give osteopathy the standing which the science 
and its practical results deserve. The bill seeks to make osteopathic practitioners comply 
with the same rules and regulations for the public’s welfare that it demands of allopathists 
and homeopathists. This protects osteopaths against incompetent doctors and the public 
has a guarantee that those licensed for practice are ap to the standard. It is an exact 
science,and there is no quackery, hypnotism, or faith healing about it. It goes about 
alleviating and curing diseases in a scientific way based upon the anatomy of the body and 
the condition of muscle, nerve and blood supply. Results from this theory of healing prove 
that the basis of the science is right. The bil! does not ask any favors, however, it merely 
asks to be put under the same restrictions that pertain to medical science, and then let the 
people choose how they shall be doctored. 


The bill to which the above refers has become a law. It provides for an 
osteopathic examining board, and that applicants for a license must be gradu- 
ates of schools giving a three years’ course of nine months each year. 

The first board has been appointed as follows: W. W. Brock, Montpelier, 
three years; Guy E. Loudon, Burlington, two years; H. K. Sherburne, Rut- 
land, one year. 


Some significance must be attached to the treatment accorded to osteopathy 
in Missouri, the state where it was cradled, where its largest institution of 
learning is located and where the greatest number of its practitioners reside. 
In this state, at the session of the legislature held two years ago, a bill creating 
a state board of osteopathic registration and examination became a law, abso- 
lutely without opposition. The bill was reported from the Committee on 
Public Health, a committee composed of four medical doctors and three 
laymen, with a unanimous recommendation that it pass. The President of 
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the state board of medical examiners said that osteopaths deserved the law 
and advised his friends in the legislature to vote for it. Every medical doctor 
in the house and senate voted for this. bill. 

This demonstrates one of two things—either that the medical men when 
brought into close contact with osteopathy respect its worth and are convinced 
that it is entitled to rank as an independent school of medicine, or that they 
are convinced that the people among whom it is practiced regard it so highly 
that opposition to its Just recognition would be futile. Whichever alternative 
may be accepted as the correct one, it must be conceded that it is creditable 
to osteopathy. 


The time has come in the evolution of the science of osteopathy in its rela- 
tion to the law when rigid educational tests, for those who may engage in its 
practice, should be applied. Naturally those tests should be prescribed, and 
examinations conducted, by boards created by law, and composed of competent 
practicing osteopaths. 

In times past, when osteopathy was new, we had to content ourselves with 
statutory provisions which gave us merely the right to practice. But now 
after twelve years of demonstration of the merits of our science there should 
be no more need for temporizing. When legislatures understand that osteo- 
paths are seeking to establish a higher standard and are the enemies of quack- 
ery and incompetency we believe they will be quick to grant our just demands. 
These measures are necessary, not so much or at least not alone, for the pro- 
fection of osteopathy, but in a greater degree fer the protection of the public. 


If osteopathy is “ta school of medicine,” as the supreme court of Alabama 
has declared, and as seems probable from the definition of the word medicine, 
then there can be no discrimination against it. The late Judge Andrew Ellison 
has well stated the law of the ease in these words: 


“Judge Sherwood of our Missouri supreme court, in the eighty-third Mis- 
souri Report, at page 137, while sustaining the constitutionality of medical 
laws, expressly states that ‘the discretionary power of the board does not ex- 
tend to discriminating against any particular school or system of medicine, 
and should such distinetion ever occur, the limits of discretionary power will 
have been passed.’ I think J can with perfect safety assure vou that in every 
state you will find the law to be about as above stated. Otherwise the supreme 
court of the United States would declare it unconstitutional and void.” 


The announcement of the American School of Osteopathy, made through 
the Journal of of Osteopathy for December, that after September, 1904, it 
would institute the three years’ course of study, is one that will be hailed 
with delight by osteopaths and their friends everywhere. This unifies the 
profession on the question of advanced educational standards, as most of the 
other colleges are now maintaining the three years’ course of study. We 
believe we are safe in saying that no other profession, certainly no other school 
of medicine, ever made such strides in educational matters in the first twelve 
vears of its existence. The high educational plane which osteopathy now 
occupies affords another strong argument for such legal recognition as it asks. 
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It argues nothing against osteopathy that its practitioners are few in num- 
hers as compared with medical doctors. Great truths have always had their 
birth in some one master mind, and been advanced by a few heroic souls. 
Majorities are not always right. The great Oliver Wendell Holmes, M. D., 
has said: 

With us [the people of the United States] the majority is only the flower of the passing 
noon, and the minority is the bud which may open in the next morning's sun. We must be 
tolerant, for the thought which stammers on a single tongue today may organize itself in the 


growing consciousness of the times, and come back to us like the voice of the multitudinous 
waves of the ocean on the morrow. 


Judge Chester C. Cole, LL. D., ex-chief justice of the supreme court of 
Towa, now lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence in the 8. 8. Still College of 
Osteopathy, Des Moines, closed an article written for the Popular Osteopath 
for February, 1899, with these words: 

What osteopathy asks is a fair opportunity to present its merits; and it claims the right 
to such opportunity by reason of its past achievements. The writer of this lays no claim to 
special knowledge in connection with the science of osteopathy, but he feels, that in view 


of its history, it deserves fair treatment and should be awarded an open field for the 
manifestations of its usefulness. 


We are in hearty sympathy with those medical laws that have for their 
object a high standard of qualification for medical pretitioners. It would 
be difficult to fix too high standard for those who deal in drugs and poisons. 
We are, however, unalterably opposed to those cunningly devised statutes 


which, by excluding the equally well qualified practitioners of other systems, 
have for their object the creation of a monopoly in the healing business. 


While we favor the utmost freedom in the practice of the healing arts, we 
believe that knowledge of certain fundamental subjects should be required 
of the practitioners of all systems. Further, that a knowledge of the thera- 
peuties of the system a man proposes to practice should be insisted upon by 
the state. Intelligence, skill, qualification are the things required in a pliysi- 
cian. Ignorance and charlatanism only should be proscribed. 


Who doubts that our friends, the medieal doctors, would most strenuously 
object to being examined by a board composed exclusively of osteopaths as 
a prerequisite to being allowed to practice medicine? Is there any more 
justice in compelling osteopaths to pass an examination before a medical 
board as a condition precedent to practicing osteopathy 7 


As soon as man has recognized that he has an aim, and that this aim is to 
be a man, he organizes his thoughts accordingly. Every mode of thinking, 
to understand or to judge, which does not make him stronger or better, he 
throws aside as unwholesome.—Rey. Charles Wagner. 


Osteopaths are as skilled in diagnosis as are their medical brethren. Ilence 
the argument that the public health is endangered on account of the inability 
of, what the doctors are pleased to call, “irregular practitioners” to detect 
contagious diseases does not apply to them. 
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Much popular sentiment has recently been engendered against trusts, but 
how could a more stupendous monopoly be fastened by law upon the people 
of this country than by turning over all of the business of treating the sick to 
one school of medicine 


“No question is ever settled until it is settled right.” 


INDIANA OSTEOPATHIC SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Indiana Osteopathic Society was held at the Hotel Denison, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 11th last. Dr. Geo. Tull, President in the chair. 

There was a lively discussion as to the advisability of instituting mandamus proceedings 
te compel the Indiana State Board of Medical Registration and Examination to examine 
osteopathic physicians and grant them certificates to practice. It was decided in the 
negative in view of the contemplated legislation this coming January. 

The proposed bil! for presentation to the legislature was then discussed and finally the 
following was adopted as the most wanted by the osteopaths of this state. That we be 
represented by an osteopathic physician on the present state Board of Medical Registration 
and Examination, that all in the state at the time of the passage of the bill be granted 
certificates without examination. That the requirements to obtain certificates after the 
passage of the bill, be, that applicants shall be examined in the following branches, to-wit : 
Anatomy. Physiology, Chemistry, Principles of Osteopathy, Theory and Practice of Osteo- 
pathy, Histology, Bacteriology, Neurology, Physical diagnosis and Medical Jurisprudence. 

After the year 1908 all applicants must have had three years of study in a reputable 
osteopathic college, in good standing with the American Osteopathic Association, no two 
years of study given in any one twelve months. 

The Society also named five persons, members of the Society, one of whom is to be 
appointed by the Governor as the additional member of the state board should the bill 
be passed. 

The legislative committee was appointed as follows: Drs. Spaunhurst, O. E. Smith, 
Catheart, MecNicoll, E. C. Crow and Tull, with the officers of the Society as members 
ex-officio. 

The Society also adopted a complete set of By-Laws and Constitution which will have 
an addendum in the shape of a roster of cur members which is to be revised every year. 

The next business of importance was the election of officers for the ensuing year, which 
is as follows: Frank H. Smith, President; J. B. Kinsinger, Vice-President; J. BE. P. 
Holland, Secretary, and J. F. Spaunhurst, Treasurer. 

The meeting was one of the most profitable of the Scciety and we feel that we have 
excellent prospects of having our bil! passed which will make Indiana a state good for 
reputable osteopathic physicians. 

J. E. P. Hornanp, Secretary. 


MEETING OF SAN FRANCISCO OSTEOPATHS. 


The regular meeting of “the Osteopathic Society of San Francisco” was held Dee. 7, 1904, 
at the California College of Osteopathy, 1868, Geary street, with a large attendance. 

The leading feature of the program was a lecture on “Diagnosis by Form” by S. F. 
Meacham, M. D., D. O., of Oakland. ‘This lecture proved interesting and instructive, being 
the results of years of close observation and thorough study along original lines of investi- 
gation. Chemical demonstration of theories added much to the interest. 

The enclosed resolutions were proposed by Agnes G. Madden, D. O., member of State 
Board of Osteopathic Examiners, and adopted without dissenting voice. 

Yours very truly, 
Mary V. Srvart, D. O., Sec’ry O. S. S. F. 


At the last meeting of the Denver Osteopathic Club, the following officers were elected: 
President—N. A. Bolles, 1459 Ogden street, Denver. 

First Vice-President—J. T. Bass, 1147 Broadway, Denver. 

Second Vice-President—C. C. Reid, 308 Temple Court, Denver. 

Secretary—M. A. Morrison, 705 East Seventeenth avenue, Denver. 

Treasurer—G. W. Perrin, 1635 East Thirteenth avenue, Denver. 


The Tennessee Osteopathic Association will meet in annual sesson in Nashville on Jan. 
21, 1905. Business of importance will be transacted and it is hoped there will be a large 
attendance. Drs. C. E. Still and A. G. Hildreth have promised to be present. 
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A DINNER TO PRESIDENT M’CONNELL. 


The American Osteopathic Association was honored through its President, Dr. McCon- 
nell, by a banquet given him at the St. Denis by the Greater New York Osteopathic 
Society, Dec. 17th. After the dinner followed some clever toasts leading up to an address 
by Dr. McConnell which deserves a place in the permanent literature of the profession. 
Before the dinner an informal reception was given Dr. and Mrs. McConnell, nearly 100 
being present from Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio and New 
York. The program is given below: 


TOASTS. 


Charles C Teall—Toastmaster. 
R. M. Colborn—lInvocation. 
Charles Hazzard—Some things to be thankful for. 
“Count yo’ marcies.” 
—Aunt Chloe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Ada A, Achorn—The Emersonian Osteopathist. 
“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
—Hamlet, Act 1, Scene v. 
Hardy W. Carlisle—Does the ‘skeeter cause malaria or malaria cause the ’skeeter? 
“The pestilence that walketh in darkness 
the destruction that wasteth at noonday.” 


—Psalm xci-vi. 


Helena Ferris Smith—The Anatomical Wedding. 
“An amazing marriage.” 


—George Merideth. 


Carl P. McConnell—The Limitations of the Osteopathist. 
“Every tub must stand on it’s own bottom.” 
—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Seventh Annual Meeting of the Ohio Osteopathic Society, 
Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, January 7, 1905. 


PROGRAM. 
MORNING. 


16 :00—Reports. 

10 :30-—Obstretrics-—Dr. E, H. Cosner, Upper Sandusky. Discussion opened by Dr. H. E. 

Worstell, Canton. 
11 vie a Jennie B. Neal, Cleveland. Discussion opened by Dr. Effie B. Koontz, 
ondon. 
11 :30—Marasmus—Dr. Clara J. R. Rhotehamel, Lancaster. Discussion general. 
AFTERNOON. 

1:00—President’s Address. Dr. J. F. Bumpus, East Liverpool. 

1:30—Neurosis of Hip—Dr. E. R. Liffring, Mansfield. Discussion general. 

2 :00—Address and Clinic, Spinal Curvatures and Lesions—Dr. Harry W. Forbes, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Professor of Symptomatology and Practice of Osteopathy. Still 
Gollege of Osteopathy. 

4:00—Election of Officers—Selection of Member Osteopathic Examining Committee. 

7 :30—Address. Preventive Medicine—Dr. C. McConnell, Chicago, IIl., President 
American Osteopathic Association. 


M. F. Hutert, Secretary. 


The true reformer will not only hate evil, but will earnestly endeavor to fill 
its place with good.—C. Simmons. 


A man is called selfish not for pursuing his own good, but for neglecting 
| his neighbor’s.—Whately. 


Slumber not in the tents of your fathers. The world is advancing. Ad- 
ence with it.—Mazzini. 


“Thrice armed is he who hath his quarrel just.” 
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NEW STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


North Dakota. 

The osteopaths of North Dakota effected an organization by mail Dec. 1, 1904. Three- 
fourths of the osteopathic practitioners of the state are active members. Helen de 
Lendrecie, Fargo, is president, and Orr Sanders, Grand Forks, secretary. 


Wyoming. 

The Wyoming Osteopathic Association was organized about Dee. 1, with F. I. Furry 
and G. H. Buffum, both of Cheyenne, as President and Secretary, respectively. The Osteo- 
paths of Wyoming are “few and far between” and deserve the greater credit for their 
determination to maintain an effective organization. 


REMOVALS. 


R. B. Wood, Glasgow, Mo., to Colorado Springs, Colo. 

G. Edgar Hodge, Glenweod, Minn., to Rome, N. Y. 

Edgar D. Heist, Buffalo, N. Y.. to 67 James St. South, Hamilton, Ont. 
W. Stanley Jones, York, Pa., to 908 TH St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Geo. T. Monroe, Buffalo, N. Y.. to Warsaw, N. Y. 

F. E. Gamble. Bloomfield, Neb., to Wayne, Neb. 

Nellie A. Allen, 1009 Sutter St., to Starr-King Bldg, San Francisco, Cal. 
Louise C. Heilbron, Sacramento, to 826 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Grace Estella Hain, Portland, Ore., to Steckton, Cal. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
The following have been elected to membership in the A. O. A during the past month: 


C. E. Bennett, 201 Thiesen building, Pensacola, Fla. 
Irving Colby, 58 Bight street, Westerly, R. I. 
Junaita Edmondson, 206 Levy building, Galveston, Tex. 

J. E. Donahue, 1030 Myrtle street, Oakland, Calif. 

Mary E. Hale, 2003 First street, Baker City, Ore. 

Charles N. Miller, 1584 Market street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Walter Rhodes, 206 Levy building, Galveston, Tex. 

Catherine Lloyd Oliver, 504 Mendocino street, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
W. Miles Williams, Willcox buildings, Nashville, Tenn. 

Daisy Deane Rieger, 400 Villiard avenue, Red Lodge, Mont. 

Ada B. Sisson, Fourth and B streets, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Mary J. Smith, 320 Central avenue, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Amos E. Werkibeiser, 94 S. First street, San Jose, Calif. 

W. Miles Williams, Wilcox building, Nashville, Tenn. 


REINSTATED. 


E. C. Pickler, 409 Dayton building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. S. Bunting, 171 Washington street, Chicago, Il. 


The Principles of Osteopathy. 
An Invaluable Book for the Student °.2. Practitioner 


325 pages, 160 halftones and line drawings, printed on the best book paper 
and bound in silk cloth. Ready for distribution Jan. 1st, 1903. Price $5.00. 


Address Darn L. Tasker, D. O., 414-417 Grant Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


CLINTON E, AcHorn, D. O. Mrs. ADA A. ACHoRN, D. O. 
OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS, 


“THE ILKLEY,” 178 HUNTINGTON AVE. 
OFFICE STABLISHED IN JULY 1897. FCUNDERS OF BOSTON INSTITUTE OF OSTEOPATHY 
TELt PHONE Back Bay 420. 
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CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OSTEOPATHY 


(Incorporated ) 


1368 Geary STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Next term opens September 5, 1904. For catalogue .and further 
information, address 


MARY V. STUART, D. O. 
Corresponding Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA 
COLLEGE ann INFIRMARY 
oF OSTEOPATHY 


INCORPORATED 


MAGNIFICENT BUILDINGS, FINE LECTURE ROOMS. WELL 
EQUIPPED LABORATORIES IN ANATOMY, BACTERIOLOGY, 
CHEMISTRY, HISTOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 


Dissection Material unlimited without additional fee. Clinics draw from an available popula- 
tion of a Million and a Half. 


Faculty composed of Eighteen Specialists with wide experience in teaching and practice. 
Curriculum conforms to highest standard in Osteopathic Education. 


Send for Catalog, Journal of Osteopathy, and other information to the Dean. 


ARCH AND THIRTY-THIRD STREETS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
COLLEGE of OSTEOPATHY 


BOSTON 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1898 


Member of the Associated Colleges of Osteopathy 


The present course of study consists of THREE 
YEARS OF NINE MONTHS EACH, (no option.) 


The three year course was inaugurated September, 
1902. Next term opens September 11th, 1905. 


No mid-year class. No student admitted except 
on acceptance of application. 


The individual instruction to students, a year of 
clinical demonstration and practice, Osteopathic and 
Surgical, the new Osteopathic Dispensary located in 
the north end, and the dissection privileges, make the 
course ideal. 


To TWO YEAR GRADUATES wishing extended 
work, a residence in BOSTON of a year, with its 
numerous hospital opportunities, and the exceptional 
Osteopathic clinical practice afforded by the college, 
will be of untold value. A year’s experience in our 


clinic is REAL PRACTICE. 
Tuition $150 per annum, including dissection, in 
regular three year course. 


Write for Application Blank, Catalog, College 
Journal and information to 


Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 


588 Huntington Avenue Corner Vancouver Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


= The = 


AmericanSchoo 


of 


Osteopat 


Kirksville, 
Missouri. 


Dr. A. T. STILL, Founder of the Science, PREsIDENT. 


The largest and foremost Osteopathic College in the world. Ten years of 
successful school work. Roster of students exceeds seven hundred. This insti- 
tution teaches genuine Osteopathy — no adjuncts. 

Teaching facilities unexcelled. Thoroughly equipped laboratories in all de- 
partments. Clincal advantages unlimited. F:culty composed of fifteen able and 
experienced instructors who devote their full time to teaching. Anatomy taught 
in every term— three professors in charge of this department. Special attention 
given to dissection and the study of Anatomy in general. 

Course of study covers a period of two years, divide ’ into four terms of five 
months each. Classes are formed in September and Febiuary of each year when 
new students are matriculated. Next term opens September 5, 1904. 

Write for catalogue, Journal of Osteopathy, or any information you may 
wish. Address 


American School of Osteopathy 


Kirksville, Mo. 


